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SOME CURRENT LITERATURE. VAN DER DATER. 




HE poster, that modem re- 
vival of the wall-picture of 
an ideagraphic age, only now 
no longer confining its sym- 
bolism to advertising a king's 
exploits, but pving its ser- 
vices all through the range of our many 
complex interests and needs, (for soaps as 
well as for books,) has assumed a distinct 
place in art which all the horror of the con- 
servative, the burlesque of the comic paper, 
and even the blind worship of collectors of 
posters cannot destroy, however much they 
clog its advance or obscure its value. 

Gradually its position is being discovered. 
Amidst the reprobation, the foolish adulation, 
the echoes of ridicule, the public discerns its 
use, and little by little the popular outcry be- 
comes fainter. 

The laws that govern the production of 
the poster are found to be actual rules, whose 
transgression — and many are the makers of 
posters who transgress these rules — ^has con- 
tributed not a little to the uncertainty of its 
reception. 

Its design may legitimately border on the 
madly grotesque; its color scheme may be 
riotous, barbaric reds, blues, yellows and 
greens contending for the mastery; or it may 
reach the other extreme of decorous line and 
harmonious hue; but whether setting con- 
ventions at defiance or elaborating the most 
elusive of fancies, it remains true to its own 
laws and is sufficient to itself. 

This boldness and originality is in the 
nature of a defiance thrown in the face of 
conservatism, and conservatism yields most 
unwillingly to the poster's hardihood. 

Conservatism loves to follow the safe paths 
beaten by centuries of tradition; better in its 
eyes have been the flaccid monstrosities of 
the "tea chromos," the sugary debility of 
the "soap label prize," the ill-drawn and 
ill-colored supplement to the weekly paper, 
for these were still vaguely true to the old 
standard ! 

Conservatism shrieks with alarm at each 
innovation and shrinks aghast at every evi- 



dence of originality; obedience to the past is 
its reliance for continuance of life, and its 
horror at the audacity, the freedom, of the 
poster has been unfeigned, for this interloper 
has set at naught the most cherished con- 
ventions. 

Yet, conservatism is unconsciously in- 
fluenced, and yields a point here and there; 
is forced to concede something to the pre- 
sumptuous intruder, and even to accord an 
unwilling admiration. 

The poster suffers less from the burlesque 
of the funny man than from the professional 
collector who has made of posters his latest 
"fad," and persistently gathers them in with 
an undisceming disregard of their value; 
numbers, not merit, governs the collector's 
choice. He ranks them alike in even rows 
upon his walls; he counts their many-hued 
pages in his portfolio and hugs himself for his 
success in keeping abreast with their publi- 
cation, in blind fatuity as to their artistic 
meaning. 

He avers his admiration for the last; he 
clamors for the newest; he besieges the pub- 
lishers for another poster. 

Truly the collector strives mightily against 
the repute of the poster. From his ill-judged 
adulation the newspaper squib is a comfort 
and relief. 

The designer of posters relishes the sharp 
ridicule of his art as much as any one; even 
more, for underlying the nimble joke he may 
find honest criticism; the artist laughs while 
he winces over the burlesque poster-fiction 
that stabs him in his weak place, and jeers at 
the ever present temptation that assails the 
poster — ^the vulgar public demand for novelty 
which confronts all artists in every grade 
of art production. 

As in the case of many another lurking 
danger, the satirist of the poster points a moral 
under the jest, and the poster-designer 
recognizes its truth while he applauds the 
wit. 

In the wake of all these insistent influences 
that surround the art of poster making, there 
has lately risen an enemy for which there is 
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to be found neither use nor excuse; the 
literary aspirant who has begun in all serious- 
ness to write up or down (one hardly knows 
which he considers himself to be doing) to 
what he considers the level of the poster, is 
the most curious outcome of the poster mania, 
and the artist's soul grows sick in contem- 
plation of the so-called "poster-story," or 
"poster-poem." 

The old impossibility of making bricks 
"without straw does not deter the brave pen- 
man who chooses a poster theme; the fact 
that a wall-picture, the first necessity of whose 
being is that it shall immediately explain its 
meaning, wants no interpreter; that these 
gorgeous tints and capricious arrangement of 
lines are purely decorative in intuition and 
neither intellectual nor emotional in appeal or 
inception; that a poster exists first, last, and 
always for itself, and the single purpose for 
which it was designed; that each poster pos- 
esses but one significance, separate fi-om all 
other posters, bearing relationship to nothing 
else created; all the actual conditions which 
govern the existence of the poster count as 
naught before the ambition of the young writer. 
He is determined to disclose the emotion- 
al capacities of the poster-girl; he attributes 
to her orange-colored aspirations, dull-blue 
despair, purple wickedness, and dark-green 
woes; the poster man he strives to endow 
with mysterious power for good and ill; to 
pull the wires which shall force the fantastic 
knight and highly ornamented page into beings 
with will and purpose; their grouping on the 
page with its deft arrangement according to 
the laws of balance and accent, the puzzled 
writer laboriously works out into a drama 
that is nothing short of worthless. 

It is difiicult to decide which form of these 
essays in prose and verse is most painful, the 
weird, the sentimental, the frivolous, or the 
realistic; they have all been tried and all are 
failures. 

Let these misguided venturers into a new 
field call a halt, and returning to their senses 
resume the standard subjects once more. Love 
and war never fail, but offer inexhaustible 
variations; let the poster still serve its own 
purpose of uniting utility and art in unique 
fasluon. It must still continue to be its own 
interpreter or else remain a mystery. 

The poster has its own excuse for being, 
its own place and its own mission, too, at its 
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best triumphantly proving that effective use of 
printing colors as an art is not confined to the 
Japanese; that the unconventional design, 
startling in its originality, is the product of 
the closest study and the result of the most 
exquisite skill. 

These are the poster's legitimate claims, 
but it begs to be left unexplained through the 
pen of the halting writer. 

A few quotations chosen alternately from a 
late poster-story and a seriously conceived 
novel which has been the fashion during the 
just ended summer will sufficiently exhibit the 
follies of poster literature. 

" The remainder of his ideas disappeared 
in a blue haze of curses." 

"A brown oath rumbled under his ashen 
lips." 

" He rushed grayly into the deepening blue 
gloom of the opalescent oozinigs of the grow- 
ing night." 

"The red sun was pasted in the sky like 
a wafer." 

" He was aware that these with 

their commotions were woven red and start- 
ling into the gentle fabric of softened greens 
and browns." 

"The svm was shining pinkly in the 
ultramarine sky. For once upon the ochre 
horizon a blue cloud lowered." 

" This landscape gave him assurance of a 
fair field holding life. It was the religion of 
peace. It would die if its timid eyes were 
compelled to see blood. He conceived nature 
to be a woman with a deep aversion to trag- 
edy. Ah Fate! I would hate thee wert 
thou a shade less red! War, the red animal, 
war, the blood swollen god, would have 
bloated fill." 

Which of these quotations are the most 
sensible, or to put it more correctly, which 
are the most idiotic? And in the words of 
Artemus Ward " Why is this thus, and what 
is the cause of this thusness?" 

Can the sensible reader who does not skim 
through all the light literature of the day, and 
is therefore presumably unfamiliar with both 
the burlesque and the serious novel, from 
which these quotations are taken, determine 
which is which? 

Are not both almost impossibly absurd? 
Truly, absurdity is the end and aim of the 
burlesque, while the serious work unfortun- 
ately insists on being taken seriously. 
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